PHILOLOGISTS  AT
Erasmus, according to Gibbon, 'learned Greek at Oxford and
taught it at Cambridge'.1 (I much doubt if Erasmus did learn
Greek at Oxford: but I will not discuss that problem now.)
My point is that, during the earlier years of our existence,
certain classes of men, excluded by the tests from the older
Universities, had come from all over England to the only place
in England where they could get education: as the tests were
removed, and as newer Universities grew up in the provinces,
this ceased to be the case. The competition of Oxford and Cam-
bridge hit the teaching of Classics more severely than the
teaching of subjects like English or Science, which were more
peculiarly our own.
Our first great teachers of the Classics held office for nearly
half a century: although his duties as Head Master of University
College School took so much of his time, Key held the chair,
first of Latin, then of Comparative Grammar, till he died in
harness in 1876. Maiden held the Professorship of Greek till
the same year, dying a few days after the election of his successor.
A Maiden Medal was established to commemorate him, to be
given to a third year student with a creditable knowledge of
Greek. There have been years when difficulties have been
encountered in finding that student, till W. P. Ker solved the
problem in his courageous way by the ruling *Any knowledge of
Greek is creditable3.
Key was succeeded in his chair of Comparative Grammar
(after an interregnum of four years) by Postgate. (The tide
of the chair was at the same time changed from Comparative
Grammar to Comparative Philology.) But there was so little
enthusiasm for the subject that I am afraid Postgate, eminent
scholar and fine teacher as he was, sometimes found great
difficulties in forming a class. A professor of this College, I have
been told, used to maintain that the first duty of a teacher was to
reduce his class to one: then he could begin to teach. Postgate's
first duty was to raise his class to one; then he could begin to
teach. One year I constituted Prof. Postgate's class. The Beadle
watched the Comparative Philology Class emerge from the
room. He then came up to me with the question, 'Does Prof.
1 Decline and Fall, cap. 66. (vi. p. 431, 1788).
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